THE BEST OF GOOD READING

the hay on the skew a little, that the hempen
thong might not slip between, and so cut me in
the drawing. I put a good piece of spare rope in
the sledd, and the cross-seat with the back to it,
which was stuffed with our own wool, as well as
two or three fur coats: and then just as I was
starting, out came Annie, in spite of the cold,
panting for fear of missing me, and with nothing
on her head, but a lanthorn in one hand.

"Oh, John, here is the most wonderful thing!
Mother has never shown it before; and I
can't think how she could make up her mind.
She had gotten it in a great well of a cupboard,
with camphor, and spirits, and lavender.
Lizzie says it is a most magnificent sealskin
cloak, worth fifty pounds, or a farthing."

"At any rate it is soft and warm,'7 said I,
very calmly flinging it into the bottom of the
sledd. "Tell mother I will put it over Lorna's
feet."

"Lorna's feet! Oh, you great fool/' cried
Annie, for the first time reviling me: "over her
shoulders; and be proud, you very stupid
John."

"It is not good enough for her feet," I an-
swered, with strong emphasis; "but don't
tell mother I said so, Annie. Only thank her
very kindly."

With that I drew my traces hard, and set my
ashen staff into the snow, and struck out with
my best foot foremost (the best one at snow-
shoes, I mean), and the sledd came after me as
lightly as a dob might follow; and Annie with
the lanthorn seemed to be left behind and
waiting, like a pretty lamp-post.

The full moon rose as bright behind rne as a
patin of pure silver, casting on the snow long
shadows of the few things left above, burdened
rock, and shaggy foreland, and the laboring
trees.

In the great white desolation, distance was
a mocking vision; hills looked nigh, and val-
leys far; when hills were far and valleys nigh.
And the misty breath of frost, piercing through
the ribs of rock, striking to the pith of trees,
creeping to the heart of man, lay along the
hollow places, like a serpent sloughing. Even
as my own gaunt shadow (travestied as if I were
the moonlight's daddy-longlegs) went before
me down the slope; even I, (the shadow's
master, who had tried in vain to cough, when

coughing brought good liquorice, felt a pressure
on my bosom, and a husking in my throat.
However, I went on quietly, and at a very
tidy speed; being only too thankful that the
snow had ceased, and no wind as yet arisen.
And from the ring of low white vapor girding
all the verge of sky, and from the rosy blue above,
and the shafts of starlight set upon a quivering
bow, as well as from the moon itself and the
light behind it, having learned the signs of
frost from its bitter twinges, I knew that we
should have a night as keen as ever England
felt. Nevertheless, I had work enough to keep
me warm if I managed it. The question was,
could I contrive to save my darling from it?
Daring not to risk my sledd by any fall from
the valley-cliffs, I dragged it very carefully
up the steep incline of ice, through the narrow
chasm, and so to the very brink and verge where
first I had seen my Lorna, in the fishing-days
of boyhood. As then I had a trident fork,
for sticking of the loaches, so now I had a strong
ash stake, to lay across from rock to rock, and
break the speed of descending. With this I
moored the sledd quite safe, at the very lip of
the chasm, where all was now substantial ice,
green and black in the moonlight; and then
I set off up the valley, skirting along one side
of it.
The stack-fire still was burning strongly,
but with more of heat than blaze; and many of
the younger Doones were playing on the verge
of it, the children making rings of fire, and their
mothers watching them. All the grave and
reverend warriors, having heard of rheumatism,
were inside of log and stone, in the two lowest
houses, with enough of candles burning to make
our list of sheep come short.
All these I passed, without the smallest risk
or difficulty, walking up the channel of drift
which I spoke of once before. And then I
crossed, with more of care, and to the door of
Lorna's house, and made the sign, and listened,
after taking my snow-shoes off.
But no one came, as I expected, neither could
I espy a light. And I seemed to hear a faint
low sound, like the moaning of the snow-wind.
Then I knocked again more loudly, with a
knocking at my heart; and receiving no answer,
set all my power at once against the door.
In a moment it flew inwards, and I glided along